I4                         MAIDEN CASTLE
braced in his amorous perversity every night for ten years,
caused Dud's clumsy hands, when, his breakfast being finally
over, he was carrying his kettle back to his kitchen, to become
twice as clumsy as usual, with the result of the spilling of no
little boiling water.
"Damn and blast you!" he cried in a fit of nervous exaspera-
tion. "Spill then, if you want to!" And swinging "the Royal
Martyr" in the air he brought it down into such sharp contact
with the sink that he made a dent in one side of the one and a
chip in the edge of the other.
A second later he felt ashamed of this performance, and he
set himself to do more tidying than he had intended. In his
penitence he even made his bed. He could not, however, en-
dure to wait for water to boil again so that he might wash up;
and shaking the tea-leaves and the egg-shells and the crumbs
into "Henry VIII," he began pulling on his overcoat. His
hand shook with excitement as he possessed himself of the oak
cudgel he was wont to use, a support more like the club of an
ogre than an ordinary walking-stick; but with this in his hand
he leaned forward once more across the window-sill of his
kitchen, which was as deep as the window was high, as if to give
himself strength by a last glance at the view.
As he stared at the water-meadows he detected on the further
side of that strip of glittering silver, that he knew was the Frome,
a most singularly-shaped willow-tree, This tree grew in an iso-
lated position in the midst of the ditches and as he surveyed it
now he could distinctly make out two white objects in a stationary
position beneath it. What were these? They were evidently
living things. They must be white birds. Surely, they were too
big for ducks ? Too big for geese even! Could they be swans ?
Dud, grasping his great oak cudgel by the centre, and lean-
ing over the broad window-sill while he stared at those water-
meadows, let his gaze wander now from the mysterious white
objects. He could see on the right of the willow-tree a large
medieval-looking straw-thatched edifice, a cottage and yet
more than a cottage. This building was now illuminated by the
risen sun, to the rays of which its ancient masonry and its great
thatched roof responded with what seemed quite a special sort
of coagruity. The southern end of it had apparently suffered
long ago from some disaster, and looked as if it were uninhabited;
but the bulk of its massive stonework seemed nobly solid and